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the flying balls will remain longer in the air, and the idle stock on hand must be drawn upon in order to supply fresh recruits. In this simile, the total energy of the flying balls (including their potential energy) is the heat of the molecule; their vertical kinetic energy per unit of mass is its temperature; the distance they fly is its volume; the force with which they might impinge upon a ceiling overhead is its pressure; and the degree to which the total stock of balls is subdivided into possible pairs by the juggler's activity (calling the idle stock on the table a solidified                   f
unit) is its entropy.                                                                                        I
The following picture of the physical nature of entropy is                   |
taken from the author's article in the November (1908) issue of                   I
the Harvard Engineering Journal:                                                                 |
"Every preparatory student understands entropy thoroughly, although he has never been taught to know it by name. For every school-boy knows well the value of organization for team-                   |
work upon the athletic field. He knows that, for good, effective sport, a given mass of men must be used, not as a single massive unit, nor yet as a number of independent individuals; but by subdivision, specialization and organization it must be animated into an organic whole.
"Indeed, without subdivision into at least two sides there can
be no game at all; just as in mechanical energy there can be no
energy until the mass present is subdivided into at least two
portions, which mutually oppose  and  react upon  each other.
Similarly, the particular sort of energy called athletic antagonism
:onsists in the reaction occurring between two opposed sides.   It
loes not lie in either side alone, nor yet in the individuals alone—
:hough each of the latter possesses his own  fund of internal
energy (due to his subdivision into a variety of organs, muscles,
glands, etc.).    For in a company of even the most stalwart
ithletes there could be embodied no other form of energy than
nuscular, glandular, etc., exhibited in individual  feats, unless
here existed athletic organization into at least two contending
>arties.
"For in all the better sorts of athletic contests, such as base-all and foot-ball, there arises a quite distinct form of energy rom the organic energy of the individual. The Subdivision, penalization, organization and interaction between players pplies not merely to the mass as a whole, but pervades each of